THE  GROWTH   OF  FEUDALISM

east of the Rhone, it hardly extended beyond the Sa6ne and did
not reach as far as the Meuse, On the other hand, at its two ex-
tremities it extended a little beyond the France of the present day,
including Flanders in the north, and the countship of Barcelona
in the south. It had no natural frontiers: its boundaries cut across
the Pyrenees, the Rhone, and the Sacme. It was made up of two
parts which had long borne different names; Franco, the land of
the Franks, to the north of the Loire; and Aquilainc, between the
Loire and the Pyrenees; and the populations of the two portions,
being of different origin still regarded each other as foreigners,
The royal domain did not form a continuous territory; it was
merely a number of estates scattered between the Loire and the
Somme, It had no precise boundaries, and it has required long
labour on the part of scholars to ascertain its extent. It no longer
included the five countships possessed by Duke Hugh in the tenth
century. Only two of these remained: Orleans and fitampes,
from which most of the royal acts of the eleventh century are
dated - besides a small portion of the countship of Sen! is and a
tower and some houses in a few towns* The whole has been esti-
mated at 6,816 square kilometres, falling into five portions, with
the addition of small enclaves. The centre of this domain was not
Paris, as was long believed; the countship of Paris was a fief of the
bishop's, and there were only two bridges by which it was possible
to leave the island of the Cite", each of which was closed by a fort-
ress (chdtelet] belonging to a seigneur. The king's favourite place
of residence was Orleans.

The king continued to lead the life of a great warrior noble,
proceeding from one of his domains to the other with an escort
which lived upon the produce of the domain where he was staying,
and making war upon the seigneurs in the neighbourhood, Like
all powerful lords, he lived among an entourage known as his
'court* (curia), from a popular term used to designate both the
house and the domain. As in the days of the Prankish kings, this
'court* was a confused collection of permanent servants, intimate
friends, and visitors, provided with board and lodging by the king
and moving about with him, for the king had no fixed residence,
This wandering life continued to be traditional at the French
court up to the sixteenth century,

The king had hardly any revenues save the produce of his
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